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to clear them, they should hesitate to clear 
the hills which ere the watersheds to their 
farms. We must learn to make a distinction 
between the two, because there is a great 
difference in their powers to improve the 
surrounding territory. 

Forests do not prevent drouth because 
they cause more rainfall, but because the 
hill forests have the power to keep the 
water from descending to the low lands until 
some time after it falls. 

THE MILK ROOM. 

It is very difficult if not impossible to 

make good butte without having a good 
milk room, All the other conditions may 
be good, but if the milk be set in a room 
that the temperature is not right, or the air 
bad, the result will be poor butter. This 
fact is too often overlooked, but not as fre 
quently as formerly. It is now very geuer- 
ally known that to make good butter milk 
must not be kept in the same room with 
boiled vegetables or other cooked food ; but 
it is not so gé¢herally understood as it should 
be, that the milk room should not be where 
there is any chance for disagreeable odors to 
come from adjoining rooms. Too many set- 
tle down to the idea that if they have a 
room expressly for milk, it is all that is re- 
quired, but this is a mistake, the milk room 
should Se so far away from the cook room 
that it will be impossible for the odors» 
which arise while cooking, to enter it though 
the door be opened. 

If the farmer smokes tobacco he should be 
very careful never to smoke even in a room 
adjoining the milk room, o: to go into the 
milk room after smoking until the odor of 
the tobacoo is out of his clothing, which it 
he smokes very often will not be until he 
geteanew suit. There are but few sub- 
stances that absorb odors so readily as milk, 
therefore the milk room should be located 
where the atmosphere is perfectly pure. 

Having secured good air the next cordition 
that is desirable is an even temperature. In 
the winter measures should be taken to keep 
the room from being too cold, and in the 


summer too hot. It is much easier to keep 
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& room warm in winter than cool in summer, 
unless the loeation is where a stream of cool 
water can be kept running through it; but 
as there are few locations where this is prac- 
ticable, other means must be resorted to; 
the most available of which isice. We have 
seen milk rooms kept a very even tempera- 
ture during the hottest weather by having 
ice at the top of the room in shallow zinc 
pans, the ice being broken in lumps the size 
of a haif pound lump of butter. The water 
should be taken from the pans as fast as the 
ice melts, being eonveyed in pipes to another 
pan below, with an overflow pipe to take the 


| water from the top of the lower pan as fast 


as it fills, thes carrying off the warmest por- 
tion of the water. 


APPLYING SAND TO GRASS LAND. 


Those who have meadow iand that has 

| been drained and seeded down to the better 
qualities of grasses, often find it necessary to 
apply a dressing of sand ; experience teach- 
ing that it very much improves the condi- 

| tion of the grass roots and increases the 


| 
| 


a dressing of manure. The reason why this 
is 80, few stop to inquire. 

The application of sand to a meadow often 
accomplishes a double purpose. First, it 
lightens up the soil and gives the water a 
chance to drain off, and second, it furnishes 
silica to the grass, which is necessary to 
strengthen the stalk. 

Meadow land that is composed entirely of 
partially decomposed vegetable material, set- 
tles together sometimes so closely that water 
will not readily pass through it, except in 
small streams. This is very unfavorable to 
the growth of any crop that the farmer de- 
sirss to grow. Unless there are numerous 
passageways tor both air and water, the 
roots of plants fail to get the material nec- 
essary for their growth. 

In reclaiming meadow land the first effort 
is to drain off the surplus water; ditches are 
dug low enough to draw the water, perhaps 
two feet below the surface ; but if the mead- 
ow be composed entirely of decayed vegeta- 
tion, advanced to just that stage which 
makes it so compact that the water cannot 
pass through it, for some time after the 
ditches are dug the water fails to readily 
drain off, except near the banks of the 
ditches. Such land needs a few inches of 
sand to bring it into a favorable condition 
for vegetable growth. When it can be done 
without too much expense, the application of 
sand will be much more beneficial if mixed 
with four or five inches in depth of the soil, 
because by mixing the sand with the muck 
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it secures a combination of materials that is 
highly favorable to rapid decomposition, 
thus soon bringing the soil into that state 
which encourages a rapid growth of grass. 
While surface application is not as good, it 
is often very beneficial, especially if a good 
dressing of manure is appiied at the same 
time, and a liberal quantity of grass seed 
sown and well harrowed in. 

The winter season is the most favorable 
time to apply sand to low land, because time 
is worth less, and the meadows are frozen so 
tbat full loads can be carried over it without 
danger of cutting the land up. 


APPLYING MUCK TO SANDY LAND. 


Sandy land being deficient in vegetable 
substance, the farmer should endeavor to 
apply such fertilizers as are rich in these 
materials. Barn manure is better than con- 
ocentrated commercial fertilizers, beceuse it 
contains large quantities of partially decom- 
posed vegetable materials which readily 
mingle with the soil and make a mixture 
that is highly beneficial to vegetable growth. 
When only concentrated fertilizers can be 
applied, efforts should be made to restore 
the continued reduction of vegetable sub- 
stances from the soil by the growing plants. 

There are several ways to do this, among 
4 them may be named, ploughing in green 
crops, especially clover and clover roots. 
On some farms where there is a deposit of 
gvod muck within easy reach, the cheapest 
and probably best way to increase the vege- 
tabie material in the soil, is the liberal appli- 
cation of muck ; not by the laborious practice 
of carting f¢ into the barnyard to compost 
with the manure and then eart it out again, 
but by the direct application te the soil, If 





the muck be well decomposed so that it will 
not dry so hard that water will have no effect 
On it, it may be spread on the surface in De- 
cember where it will be exposed to the 
action of the frosts of winter, and by spring 
be in a condition to readily mingle with the 
soil. 

Fifty cords of muck to the acre, applied in 
this way will very much change the nature 
of the soil, and secure for some years much 
larger crops. If the muck can be dug out 
one or two years before it is applied, it is 
much better than if applied green; in fact 
there are some kinds of muck that never 
should de applied until it has been dug out 
one or two years. Muck that is full of acid 
will not readily crumble iu small pieces by 
the action of the frost and should not be 
applied green; but muck that has advanced 
to that stage of decomposition which is neo- 
essary to cause it to crumble and become fine 
by the action of the frost, may be applied at 
once, in the autumn after the ground freezes, 
and it will very much improve the soil. 

Every farmer should learn the quality of 
the muck that is found on his own farm, 
then he will know how best to use it. 


KEEPING TURNIPS. 


The English flat turnip is one of the most 
difficult varieties to keep in good condition 
during the winter. If putin the cellar in 
bins it will be but a few weeks before it will 
become spongy and lose its sweetness, thus 
becoming unfit for the table, but the Ger- 
man Swede can be kept with less difficulty. 
The reason why one keeps better than the 
other is probably because one sprouts more 
readily than the other; at least this is no 
doubt one of the reasons, because tae mo- 
ment aturnip begins to grow it begins to 
lose its solidity, and also its sweetness , 
therefore whatever can be done to retard its 
growth will aid in keeping it in good con- 
dition. Light and heat, being aids to vege- 
table growth, should be avoided as far as 
possible. A cellar to keep vegetables well 
should be cool, with an even temperature 
never below 35 degrees or above 45, With 
such temperature there would be but little 
danger of any growth, but as il is very diffi- 
cult to keep a cellar at such low temperature, 


of heat. Leaves of deciduous trees have 
parsnips and other roots, providing the 
cellar be acool one. It the turnips be well 
covered with leaves it will do no injury if 


degrees. 

- Sand is used by some, but es this is a 
good conductor of heat, unless the temper- 
ature of the cellar is very even and quite 
cool, it will not prevent the turnips from 
growing; but if the tops of the turnips be 
cut off to the solid part of the turnip before 
it is covered with sand, it will keep very 
well during the entire winter. This is 
probably the best way to keep the flat turnip 
for table use. By cutting the top so close it 
leaves no chance for the turnip to grow, and 
by covering it with sand it prevents it from 
drying up,so it keeps until March almost 
as good as when placed in the cellar. The 
parsnip also keeps well in sand if the top be 
cut below the sprouts. Kutabagas and 
German Swedes keep very well packed in 
barrels, and kept in a dark cool place where 
it is not colt enough to freeze water. 





H 
BUTTER. 


Rev. S. W. Whitney, of Monticello, N. Y., 
contributes to the Country Gentleman an 
interesting article headed “how to obtain 
gilt-edged butter.” Mr. Whitney tells how 
itis obtained in the following words: We 
know that green is a compound color, com- 
posed of blue and yellow; and, as the green 
food passes through the laboratory of a 
cow’s stomachs, the green is decomposed, 
and more or less of the yellow is conveyed 
by the blood to the lacteal organs, as well as 
to the fat, the skin and other parts of the 
system. That which is conveyed to the 
lacteal organs, combines with an‘ gives col- 
or to the milk and its products. Some 
breeds, of course, and some cows of these 
breeds, possess a greater power than others 
of extracting the yellow from the green of 
their food, and throwing it into their milk 
—not only in imparting a deeper yellow to 
it, but in doing this longer, some giving al- 
most as deeply golden colored cream through 
winter months as in summer. But cows do 
not commonly yieid richly colored milk in 
winter, and the reason is plain: they are 
not as a rule, fed on green food. 

What, then, is the lesson to be learned 
from all this? Is it that as butter makers, 
having obtained the best breeds we can for 
producing golden butter—whether Jersevs, 
or Guernseys, or Devons, or whatever they 
may be, and the richest cows we can of those 
breeds—we should give them green, suceu- 
lent food os long as possible while they are 
yielding milk, and do what we can to make 
that green in its season as deep as possible. 
As a butter dairyman, I believe in a liberal 
fall top dressing of meadows ; in a free use 
in spring of ground gypsum or plaster, on 
pastures as well as meadows giving them a 
darker green and more of it than they com- 
monly have. I believe in orchard grass for 
early spring and late autumn pasturage. I 
believe in cutting and curing grass for cow 
hay when it is in blossom, so as to catch and 
secure for winter use, as far as possible 
those juices and other qualities which June 
grass possesses, and which make our gilt 
edged June butter. I believe in ensilag- 
ing green corn, clover, and other grasses, 
so as to have green, succulent food the year 
round if possible. By pursuing this course, 
and paying due attention to the milk and 

cream in their various stages from the cow’s 
udder tu the manufactured product ready 
for the table, one wiil have no trouble in 
making, the year round, a quality of butter 
that will not merely be gilt edged, but have 
a demand possibly beyond tne ability to 
meet. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_— 


ta” Experimenta have been conducted by 
Dr. Masure on the evaporation of water 
from the soil. The soils tested were Loire 
sand, chalky soil, consisting of sand, 4 per 
cent. ; clay 95.6 per cent.; garden soil, con- 
sistin s of sand, 61 per cent. ; chalk, 12.5 per 
cent.; clay, 20 per cent., and clay manure, 
53 percent. The action of the sandy and 
chalky soil was very rapid. 





ta” Superintendent Graham, of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, says : “We have in 
the Kansas Agricultural College ponds car; 
that are something more than two years old, 
and, although we have not seen them lately, 
we feel safe in expecting some of them to 
pull down to the extent of hve pounds or 
more, The ponds are now plentifully sup- 
plied with fry, and up to date the carp seem 
to have fulfilled all that we claimed for them 
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other means must be resorted to to prevent | 
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SOIL FOR PEAR TREES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


What kind of pears will grow best ina 
light soil, with olay and gravel subsoil ? 
Inquirer desires to engraft some trees ten 
years old. They are now Vicar of Wake- 


Wollaston Heihis, Oct. 23, 1883. 

Pears do best on a strong soil, whatever 
may be the variety, but some varieties do 
better then others on a light soil; yet there 
are few varieties thot will grow to full per- 
fection on sandy soil without liberal dress- 
ings of manure rich in both potash and 
phosphates, and the surface of the soil 
should be kept well mulched during the 
warm season. In this way most of the firs 
quality pears may be grown to a good size 
and of good flavor; among them may be 
named the Bartlett, Seckle, Sheldon, Cush- 
ing and Beurre d’Anjou. We have seen all 
of these varieties grow well on a light,sandy 
loam, but the soil was made rich and xept 
from suffering from the drouth by frequent 
stirring of the soil, or by heavy mulching. 
The latter is the best if applied early in the 
season before the spring rains are over. A 
liberal application of well decomposed muck 
very much improves a light soil for the 
growth of pears or almost any other crop.— 
(Eb. 


WILD CARROT. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


The enclosed pest of a plant has so many 
names about here, I would like to know the 
true one, if you will be kind enough to give 
it to me on a postal, or in your paper 
(which I take) addressed to my initials. Is 
it annual or perennial? Can it be killed 
out of hay fiel.'s except by the plough and 
cultivator P 

Considerable of it is often found in the 
Is it deleterious 
if eaten by milch cows, to the animal or in | 
flavoring the butter ? 

Very truly yours, 3.C.C. | 


Greenfield, Mass., Nov. 27, 1883. | 





This plan* is the Wild Carrot, a biennial -_) 


desirable plant, spreading very rapidly over 
mowing lands; for this reason, however 
harmless it may be, it should be killed out 
as soon as possible, but this can only be 
done by the most persistent efforts. If the| 
field be cultivaved two years, while it may 
kill all plants on the fie!d, unless all of the 


it only prepares a gocd chance for thousands | 
of seedlings to come up with the grass when 
the land is seeded down, and the second | 
year the wild carrot will show itself in num-| 
bers more numerous than before the land 
was ploughed up and cultivated. The only 
way to be successful is to make thorough 
work b» going over the entire farm ana cut 
every plant before the seed is formed, and 
to continue to cut it as often as it sends up 
a seed stalk ; if thix be followed two or three 
years this pest may be destroyed, unless the 
farms adjoining have the same pest, then it 
is necessary for the farmers to join hands 
and all work together to prevent any plants 
from sesding. Ihe sooner the work of de- 
struction begins, the less will be the labor 
of eradicating it.—[Ep. 

FOUL IN THE FOOT. 
To the Editor Massachusetts Pioughman. 

I have two or three cows troubled with 
foul in the foot; one cow has been very 
lame and a high fever. Can anything be 
done for it? We have tried tar and sul- 
phate of copper and oil, and all to no effect. 
My neighbors are troubled with it also. I 
wish you would send a good doctor, if it 
don’t cost too much, or give us some infor- 
mation. Can I consult some one in town ? 
It needs immediate attention. 

Yours, &c., c. B. D. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass., Dec. 1, 1883. 
Without more particulars it would be 
difficult to decide what treatment would be 
best, but the first thing to do is to endeavor 
to find out the cause and remove it, then 
the cure would be less difficult ; in fact until 
the cause is removed it would be very ‘iffi- 
cult, it not impossible, to effect a cure. 
Possibly the cows have been standing where 
it is too wet; if so, then remove them to a 
dry clean place, then thoroughly wash the 
parts affected with water and castile soap; 
when thoroughly cleansed cover the parts 
affected with pulverised charcoal and castile 
soap, mixed with water enough to make a 
paste. If this does not cause an improvement, 
a veterinary surgeon should be applied to to 
make an examination, There 1s one or 
more to be found in every city and large 
town.—[Eb. 





AN AGRICULTURAL CREED. 


According to the Canad. Farmer the agri- 
culturists of Canada met in convention and 
adopted for themselves the following creed : 


We believe in smal! farms and thorough 
cultivation ; we believe that the soil lives to 
eat, as well as the owner, and ought there- 
fore to be well manured ; we believe in go- 
ing to the bottom of things, and, therefore, 
deep plowing, and enough of it —all the 
better if it be a subsoil plow ; we believe in 
large crops which leave the land better than 
they found i’, making both the farm and the 
farmer rich at once ; we believe every farm 
should own a good farmer ; we believe thet 
the fertilizer of any soil is a spirit of indus- 
try, enterprise, intelligence—without these 
lime, gypsum and guano would be «f little 
use ; we believe in good’fenoes, good farm 
houses, good orchards, and good children 
enough to gather the fruit ; we believe ina 
clean kitchen, a neat wife in it,a clean cup- 
board, aclean dairy, and a clean conscience; 
we believe to ask a man’s advice is not 
stooping, butcf much benefit; we believe 
that to keep a place for everything and ev- 
erytaing in its place saves many a step, and 
is pretty sure to lead to good tools and 
keeping them in order; we believe that 
kindness to stock, like good shelter, is sav- 
ing of fodder ; we believe that it is a good 
thing to keep an eye on experiments, and 
note all, good and bad; we believe it isa 
good rule to sell grain when it is ready ; we 
believe in producing the best butter and 
cheese, and marketing it when it is ready. 





ta Experiments with poultry in orchards 
prove that they effectually protect plum 
trees from - — A few of the 
largest farms devoted to poultry are set 
ty in plums, among them being that of 
. Hawkins, of Lancaster, Mass. The 
tree is also benefitted by poultry, and 





Horticulture. 
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THE KIEFFER PEAR. 


Conflicting Opinions—“it is Better 
than Last Year.” 


(The Rural New Yorker’s Report for 1883.) 

The readers of the Rural New Yorker in- 
terested in this showy pear will recall our re- 
port of last year. It was very unfavorable 
in so far as quality alone was concerned ; 
very favorable in other respects. There is 
no question about it that the Kieffer is one 
of the handsomest * in culation, The 
vigor and beauty of the tree need not be 
questioned, Peraaps it is less lable to 
blight than other varieties. It is said to 
bear early and bountifully. This we do not 
question, since we have no evidence to the 
contrary. Our own specimens are too young 
to b ar. Now, the quality of this pear is the 
one question that needs to be discussed, 

About ctober 20 a bushel-basket of 
Kieffers was sent to us by Howard A. Chase 
of Philadelphia. These were ripe and ripen- 
ing when received. They were all of rather 
small size for Kieffers, and in shape resem- 
bled more the Anjou than the characteri: tic 
barrel-shape of the Kieffer. Later, a fine lot 
was sent to us by Wm. Parry, of New Jer- 
sey. Four or five smaller lots were aent to 
us by other friends, or brought to the office. 
November 5, the lot of Mr. Chase were 
richly c lored, and 10 of them beginning to 
rot. They were judged to be as juicy as fair 
specimens of the Beurre d’Anjou, though 
not so sweet, melting, or tender. The flesh 
was rather firm and hard in places—some- 
what as if frozen; but still. they were of a 
flavor that, when va‘en after the Anjou, was 
still somewhat enjoyable. Several who ate 
them said: ‘ Not so bad.’ ‘I have eaten 
better pears, certainly, but these are eata- 
ble.’ The pears received from Judge Parry 
averaged in weight just eight ounces each. 
They varied greatly in form. All of the 
pears received were eaten by perhaps 20 
different persons. Whenever practicable, a | 
slice of each was given to those present. The 
following is a verbatim report of what each | 
said: | 


Opinions of 24 Persons asto the Quality of the 
Kuffer Pear, Eaten Between November 5 
and 15. | 
A: ‘It is neither sour nor sweet. It is 

not like a quince—no astringency, but rather 

like a half-ripe pear baked.’ 
B: ‘A poor pear for such a beauty.’ 
C: ‘For eating out of hand, I should 
never select that pear.’ 
D: ‘i had rather eat the Kieffer than no 





E: ‘My pieces vary much in quality. 


One of the seven pieces I ate was very 
good, but not so good as a poor Bartlett.’ 

F: ‘Medium in quality, taking all to 
judge from. Some were almost flavorless, 
others quite good." 

G: ‘One piece was quite good, the others 
of a sourish, sharp taste, without sweetness.’ 

H: ‘Inasmuch as the different pears vary 
so much in quality, I should suppose that in 


| plants in the vicinity ere kept from seeding: | some places the Kieffer might mature exce's 


lent fruit.’ 

I: ‘This pear is fuily ripe. It is better 
than poor specimens of Anjou that I have 
eaten. It is refreshing and Juicy.’ 

J: ‘The flavor is the same as that of Le 
Conte.’ 

K: ‘I like it better after I have eaten it 
awhile then at first.’ } 

L: ‘Take them altogether, I like them.’ | 

M: ‘I do not like them as well as Duch- | 
esse.’ } 

N:*One of mine tastes like a musk-| 
melon, the other like a quince, though the 
flesh is not tough.’ } 

O: * The flesh is not so coarse in some as | 
in others. They are of a coarse flavor, so to | 
speak, and the grain is coarse.’ | 

P: *I like Duchesse much better.’ 

Q: ‘I liked one of mine very well; the | 
other I did not like.’ 


WM. PARRY'S SPECIMENS. 


The folowing visitors who ate them were 
told they were Bartletts, preserved in cold 
houses. 

A: ‘I think it has lost some of its natural 
flavor.’ 

B: ‘Mine is hard but of an agreeable 
flavor.’ 

C: ‘I think they are very good for this 
time of year. But they are not like Bartletts 
in their season.’ i 

D: ‘My piece is insipid and coarse as if 
half ripe, and yet this seems very ripe.’ 

E: ‘Mine is hard all the way through.’ 

F: ‘Mine has not much taste. It is be- 
tween a sharp and a bitter flavor.’ 

G: ‘I yesterday ate a Beurre d’Anjou of 
lower flavor, though the flesh was firmer.’ 


We send a few specimens of Kieffer’s Hy- 
brid Pears for testing. —_ are proving to 
be a great success here, fully sustaining all 
that we ever claimed for them; bear early 
and abundantly, of uniformly large size, 
handsome fruit, firm flesh, sound at the core, 
carry well, color up beautifully, and sell for 
the highest price of any pears in market. 
Sold last week in Philadelphia in market for 
from 50 to 75 cts. per half peck, and $4 to 
$5 per bushel. We sent some last week, by 
way of experiment, to produce commission 
merchants in New York, and reseived 
prompt returns that they sold for $3 50 per 
box (three-quarters of a bushel), and truat- 
ing the same would be satisfactory, said they 
would be pieased to have further shipments 
from us. We never claimed for the Kieffer 
Pear best quality, nor do we for the Concord 
Grape; but if Concord vines are planted, the 
people will get grapes; and so if Kieffer 
trees are planted they will get pears, The 
masses of the people go now for quantity, 
and when a better pear with all the good 
qualities of the Kieffer comes along they 
will go tor it. re 

Let those who can afford it, indulge in 
Secael Pears, Beurre Bosc, Bonne du Puits 
Ansault, Petite Marguerite, and other choice 
varieties which are not to be had in large 
quantities. But pears more easily grown are 
required to supply the large demand for 
home consumption as well as that of expor- 
tation ; and Kieffe:’s Hybrid is better calou- 
lated than any other pear that has yet come 
under my notice. 

Respectfully, 

Parry, N. J. 


WILuIAM Parry. 


in answer to yours of the 12th, the old 
quotation that ‘comparisons are odious,’ 
seems applicable here. But jesting aside, 
the Duchesse is utterly worthless on our 
grounds, as out of the many trees set out at 
various times we have never yet obtained a 
good fruit, Still it is splendid where it will 
succeed. Beurre d’Anjou is variab.e, but 
here rarely first rate. My opinion of the 
Kieffer is, it 1s somewhat variable, occasion- 
ally excellent when not allowed to overbear, 
and properly ripened, but mostly good. Its 
value consists in its reliability a8 @ popular 
fruit, and in this respect on our soil, a great 
advance over the Vicar, although not quite 
so late. It is a diffigalt matler to compare 
two varieties of unlike character, and should 
not be attempted. 

Yours truly, 
West Chester, Pa. 


J. B. Rogers says, under date of Novem- 
ber 13: ‘ Kieffer Pears better this year than 
last, yet far from good.’ 


Jostam Hoopes, 


gar South America is destined to be the 
next great beef-producing region of the 
world, It is estimated that in two years 
from now the number of cattle in the Argen- 
tine Confederation will number ,000 
against 13,000,000 in 1877. The enormous 
inorease in the number of cattle has brought 
down the price so that good fat steers are 





the cherry trees always bear best when 
poultry range amongthem., = 


—_ 
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Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman? 


“TRIMMING PEACH TREES.” 


BY GHARLES M. HOVRY. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

The Ploughman of last week makes some 
judicious remarks upon trimming peach 
trees, giving the opinion of different culti- 
vators in reference to the best season for the 
operation; but still leaving the matter in 
doubt, suggesting, however, that the “subject 
is one which should be thoroughly investi- 
gated that a correct conclusion may be ar- 
rived at.” 

As I heve before remarked in an article on 
peach culture, our climate is rather too un- 
certain and severe to depend upon the cul- 
tivation of this delicious fruit with the same 
success as other hardy fruits,—the pear or 
apple. The blight attacks the pear severely 
in many parts of the country, but where there 
is no blight, or the trees escape it, they 
suffer little or none from the severity of our 
winters, or whether pruned early in spring, 
in midsummer, late in autumn, or in winter, 
or if not pruned at all, no injury appears to 
follow either practice; but with the peach, 
according to the remarks of the Ploughman, 
this is not the case, and ihere dees not ap- 
pear to be as yet any satisfactory season to 
prune with certainty of success, it is there- 
fore desirable, as you remark, “that a correct 
conclusion may be arrived at.” 

The peach in its mode of bearing is en- 
tirely diferent from all other fruit trees; that 
is, never producing fruit onl yupon the wood 
of the previous year, precisely in this respect 
like the grape, and knowing this the pruner 
must cut his trees, no matter at what season, 
to secure fresh, young, healthy annual shoots 
There are but two ways to do this, viz.: b 
a renewal of the bearing wood as with the 
grape, or by extension of the branches. In 
the former method the trees are kept in 
mederate compass, but in the latter soon 
grow toa large size, losing their bearing 
branches at the base. We have only to look 
at the trained trees in peach houses to 
understand how such trees are made to 
cover a certain space fora great many years, 
with the fruit equally distributed ‘rom the 
root to the very tips of the branches. 

But the system of pruning requires some 
skill and judgment, and considerable time, 
and the question arises whether orchard 
trees could be profitably managed in this 
way; probably not. Still, a vigorous head- 
ing in before the trees get tog far advanced 
would produce nearly the same results ; that 
is, the trees would be prevented from ex- 
tending their bearing branches, and fresh, 
strong vigorous shoots which alone produce 
the best fruit, would take the place of the 
old, weak and decrepid branches through 
which the sap slowly finds its way to the 
young bearing wood. Whatever pruning is 
done to the peach must be with a view to 
produce this result. 


Now, the best season to do this is what all 
peach cultivators would like to know. Some 
men, as the Ploughman stutes, “will trim at 
any season and raise good crops, while 
others, whatever month they may trim, will 
fail to get a crop of fruit.” Undoubtedly in 
the former case, if we could know exactly, we 
should probably find the pruning had little 
to do with the result, that being perhaps 
from the locality of the trees, the character 
of the soil, or other causes so many that we 
cannot form any opinion unless the pruned 
and unpruned trees are growing in the same 
position. 

If the pruning is done for the simple pur- 
pose ot ripening the wood it is one thing ; if 
done to produce young wood that is an- 
other. In the latter case the spring would 
seem to be the proper time, that the trees 
may have the entire summe: to complete 
and perfect their growth and mature the 
young wood, that it may better resist the 
vicissitudes of our changeable climate, for 
however ripe and well matured, a changeable 
winter with the temperature falling suddenly 
too much below sero, will surely des:roy the 
germ of the bud; but the peach grower 
knows this, or ought to know that there is 
danger of the loss of the crop, whatever 
precautions he may take to prevent it. It 
is however his duty as it is his interest to 
cultivate his trees just as if there was no 
danger from intense cold, and in tne best 
way to guard against it. 

As regards summer trimming or clipping 
when the trees are making a rapid growth 
in July, which advocates of the system say 
will better ripen the wood, there is consider- 
able doubt; indeed there is a certainty it 
will not if done indiscriminately. 

So far as my own experience goes summer 
pruning or clipping should not be done 
until there is little or no danger of the buds 
breaking below the pruning; for if these 
break and grow the season is too short to 
mature and ripen the wood. If, on the con- 
trary, the very tip of the branehes are taken 
off just at the right time, when there is little 
or no danger of forcing a new growth, then 
the tree in its feeble efforts to make a con- 
tinued growth is checked, and the sap is 
stored up in the buds, which are larger, 
stronger, and probably more able to resist 
the cold; this is an assumption nerely, but 
as itis the case with the pear, so undoubt- 
edly it ought to be with the peach. 

Certainly to clip peach trees at a time 
when the shoots will breek into young 
growth is undoubtedly injudicious, for these 
immature branches are pretty sure to be 
winter killed. In fact there should be no 
clipping to a peach tree. They should be 
pruned, and the pruning should be confined 
to cutting clean out superfluous branches, 
and thus let in sun and air to fully ripen 
and mature the entire length of the remain- 
ing wood. If there is any clipping it should 
be to take off the tops of such branches as 
suffer from the severity of the winter. 
These are numerous enough to know that 
the early growth of the annual shoot is much 
riper and able to resist the cold than the 
later immature wood. 

After all the “ most successful peach 
growers” who practice trimming or clipping 
their trees in the latter part of winter or in 
the opening of spring with the object to re- 
lieve the tree of all dead or diseased wood,” 
have abundant reason for their success. It 
is too late after autumn sets in to do much 
for the certainty of the crop. What is done 





selling at $6 to $8, 


should be done in the early spring. The 


tion should be rather dry or easily drained, 
as a wet autumn is sure to prolong the 


--| growth and prevent the ripening of the 


wood. Still peach trees should not be 
starved, they like a good soil and manure 
too; and where the situation is favorable 
and no sudden changes in winter, there is a 
fair chance of a good crop ; but it must not 
be forgotten that the climate.of New Eng- 
land 18 not the home of the peach. 


“D068 AND SHEEP.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

in reading over my Ploughman 1 have but 
now noticed the letter of Nov. 12th, from H- 
L. Fisk, of Worcester, who proposes to send 
men to the legislature who will not wage 
war against dogs, but who will make laws 
for their protection. To this Mr. Fisk adds 
— “Why not put them on the same plan: as 
that other friend of man, the horse.” 

Mr. Fisk solves all the present problem 
for the farmer by advising him to get a well 
trained shepherd dog, to serve until the laws 
for efficient dog protection are enacted. 

This is the sort of stuff that farmers get 
from dog owners upon each public statement 
of the fact that a farmer cannot safely follow 
the most useful and profitable branch of hus- 
bandry on his own land, inside his own in- 
closures, because his village neighbors are 
allowed to keep savage brutes that are “li 
censed” to run at large. “Why not put 


Why rot indeed? Or the bull, or boar, or 
ram? I have a ram that knocked down a 
man lately and broke two of his ribs. One 
of my neighbors had a boar that with his 
tusk ripped a horse’s leg so that he was ir- 
retrivebly damaged. 

There are plenty of vicious Jersey Bulls 
that would do no end of damage if they 
were “licensed” to run at large. 

Hor-es do not run at lurge, they are con- 
fined by law to the premises of their owners 
or when abroad are in his charge. 
protection and privilege should be conceded 
by law to dogs. 

Just this and no more. 

As tothe Shepherd dog business. Sup- 
pose a farmer does not choose to herd sheep 
with dogs? Is he to be compelled to do so 
on his own land? Many Shepherd dogs are 
| cross and unteachable, 
intelligent ones require careful training and 

probably there is not a man in this State, 
competent to train a colley to herd sheep, 
| Does Mr. Fisk propos: that we shall send a 
shepherd and his dog to guara the flock on 





pasture 1 would protect them from foxes by 
poison, which may be rubbed inside of a bul- 
lock’s head. Nothing but a fox, wolf, or 
similar animal will then get at it. A few 


of a fresh beef’s head or sheep’s head, will 
do more to protect a flock irom wild animals 
than any law or any Shepherd dog. 

Dec. 3 Pastor. 





PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


Among the other indispensable duties is 
that of looking to the cleaning of the pens 
and roosts betore the windows, doors and 
woodwork are fitted up and made snug for 
the fowls before cold weather sets in. White- 
wash the walls, nest boxes, roosts and feed 
trough thoroughly. Don’t spare brush nor 
whitewash ; thrust it into the cracks and 
crevices, and give no quarter to the enemy, 
though they show the white feather or beg 
for truce. The whitewash should be put on 
not, and if an ounce of carbolic acid be add- 
ed to the pailful it will maxe it more effect- 
ive. Itis not a hard task to whitewash, 
where there is a will. Ail one has to do is 
to daw on a pair of overalls, roll up his 
sleeves and go to work. He reed not be 
particular how t may splasb,ifit only pen- 
etrates and purifies every place where a va- 
grant parasite or louse might take refuge. 
There is really no limit to the whitewashing 
process,—[ Poultry Monthly. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA CURE. 





Dr. Jacob Brandmier who has had years 
of experience in raising chickens, sa‘s that 
the “cholera” has always appeared among 
them in the fall of the year when ‘hey are 
very fat, and has never occurred in the 
spring, for the reason thatthe chickens are 
poor at the time. He says when they be- 
come very fat in the fall a yellow, oily liq 
uid oozes from their mouths, which indicates 
the appearance of “chicken cholera,” and 
the only remedy for it isto keep plenty of 
oak bark in the water they drink and also 
mix their food with water off of the bark.— 
[ Madison Courier. 


ee 


BOXES FOR A POULTRY-HOUSE. 


I have tried all sorts of boxes and find 
“bitters” boxes or similar ones best. Such 
boxes are portable and easily removed to be 
cleaned or sunned. They may be placed 
upon each other. My house is battened and 
lined with tarred paper-board. I place the 
nest openings towards the wall, the backs to 
the roosts and the chief portions of the 
house. Poultry requires secrecy when set- 
ting or laying, and this plan answers well. — 
[Wm. Horne, Janeville, \Vis. 


ta Fowls that have plenty of buttermilk 
or skimmed mi.k, will be likely to lay well. 
Poultry World says: Should you be keep- 
ing a large flock of hens, and the choice li s 
between feeding the milk to a pig and giv- 
ing it to the hens, decide in favor of the hens 
every time. The extra production tor one 
year by the milk feed wiil buy all the pork 
your family may need, and make your occu- 
pation much pleasanter al! round. 





te” Bad poultry management shows itself 
in making poultry houses unsuited to the 
wants of the fowls; it shows in the buying 
of poor stock to save a few paltry dollars ; it 
shows in keeping old stock beyond their 
usefulness; it shows in not raising early 
pullets to take the piace of old nens; it 
shows in not selling off the surplus stock at 
the proper season; it shows it not culling out 
all faulty birds; it shows in improper mat- 
ing of the breeding fowls, and it shows in 
not providing suitable food, etc., for the 
wants of the poultry stock.—[Poultry 
Monthly. 


mar A Western lady states that, as her 
experience as a poultry raiser, that one 
bushel of corn, or its equivalent in corn mix- 
ed with other foods, will produce fourteen 
pounds of poultry in the form of growing 
cockerels. At the same time it must be 
borne in mind that something in addition to 
corn must be used as food. Confine a fowl 
ina with no otber food than eorn, and, 
as all the wants of the fowl system would 
not be supplied, it would soon die of etarva- 
tion in the midst of plenty.—[Tribune and 








growth should not be too rapid; the loca-- 


them upon the same plane” as the horse. | d 


This | 


far off hill pastures, where they are usually | 
attacked by prowling dogs from the towns? | 
For my part, if 1 kept shee» in a distant | 


grains of strychnine rubbed into the interior | 


Che Poultry Fnterest. 


THE “COUNTRY MEETING” 
MASS. STATE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE, 


AT LOWELL, MASS., 
December 4th, 5th and 6th, 1983. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
1883. 


Members Ex-Officiis. 


His Excellency Bansamin F. Burien. 

H's Honor OLiver Awzs. 

Hon. Henry B. Pisnex, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. 

CHARLES A. GorssMaNnn, State Agricultural 
Chemist. 

Ani the President Massachusetts Agrecultural 
College. 


Appointed by the Geverner and 
Coaneil. 


MARSHALL P. WiLpER of Boston. 
James S. Guinneg.u of Greenfield. 
James R. Nicuwers of Haverbill. 
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ture—E. F. Bowditch of Framingham. 
Amesbury and Salisbury—J. H. Hill of Ames- 


ury. 
Barnstable—Nathan Edson of Barnstable. 
Berkshire—Henry Nobie of Pittsfield. 
Bristol—Avery P. Slade of Somervet. 
Deerfield Valley—Arthur A. Smith of Col- 
eraine. 
Essex—Benjamin P. Ware of Marblehead. 
Franklin—Jonahan Bu icington of Leyden. 
Hampden - Chauncey L. Buell of Ludlow. 
Hampden EKast— William R. Sessions of Hamp- 
en. 
Hampshire—W. L. Warner of Sunderland. 
Hampshire, Frauklin and Hampden—Henry 
C. Haske li cf Deerfield. 
Higtlaud —E. H. Goodrich, Jr., of Hinsdale. 
Hingham— Kdmund Hersey of Hingham. 
Hoosac Valley—James M. Waterman of Wil- 
liamstown. 
Housatonic—Merritt I. Wheeler of Great Bar- 
rington. 
Marshfield—Daniel E. Damon of Plymouth. 
. Martha’s Vineyard—Everett A. Davis of Tis 
ury. 
iddlesex—John B. Moore of Concord. 
Middiesex North—A. C. Varnum of Lowell. 
Mi idlesex South—S. B. Bird of Framingham 
Nantucket— Daniel Round of Nantucket 
Plymouth —Jobn Lane of Rast Bridgewater. 
Union—Lewis C. Nye of Blandford. 
Worcester—O. B. Hadwen of Worcester. 
| Worcester North—George Jewett of Fitch- 
| burg. 
| Worcester North-West—J. P. Lynde of Athol. 
Worcester South—-John O. McKinstry of 
Southbridge. 
Worcester South-East—Velerous Taft of West 
Upton. 
Worcester West—E. C. Farnsworth of Tem- 
pleton. 
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TUESDAY—FIRST DAY. 


| ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


| BY PRESIDENT VARNUM. 
Of the Middlesex North Agrecultural Society. 


WHOLE NUMBER 2185. 


many of the farmers are greatly interested 
in its prosperity. 

During the 28 years of existence of the 
society there has been great improvement in 
its agricultural standing. Nearly all the 
farms and buildings embraced in the Mid- 
diesex North have been so revolutionized 
that they would ecarcely be recognized. The 
farmers themselves and their families have 
been revolutionized. Their appearance, 
their mode of dress and living, their habits 
and methods are as much changed as their 
farms, Our principal products are fruit, 
vegetables and milk for the market, together 
with butter, pork, beef and grain. Stock 
raising was long ago abandoned. 

It was after 12.30 p. m. when the address 
and exhibition of stereoscopic views was 
concluded, and Mayor Donovan made a very 
brief we.coming address on behalf of the 
city. 

The sessions of the board continue three 
days, afternoon and evening, and will be 
— interesting. They are open to the pub- 
ic. 


At the afternoon session Mr. James S. Grin- 
nell of Greenfield presided. The opening lecture 
was given by D. E. Salmon, D. V. M., of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
who spoke on ‘The Veterinary Problems of the 
Day.” 


“VETERINARY PROBLEMS OF THE 
DAY.” 


Lecture by D- E. Salmon, D, V. M., 


Of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


Ameng the many mysteries connected wiih 
contagious fevers of men and animals, not the 
least is the fact that a first attack protects from 
the effects of that particular virus in the future 
That is, a greater part of these diseases are non- 
recurrent. The earlier attempts to take advantage 
of the principle of non-recurrence were crude and 
full of danger. Often it was an almost equal 
choice between the remedy and the disease. 
Eveao with the disease inoculation has its disad 
vantages. While the animal may obtain immuni- 
ty, it may beat the expense of renewing the in- 
fection of the st«ble and making itall the more 
necessary to keep upthe operation with every 
new arrival. The discovery that those people 
who contracted bovine variola were afterward 
exempt from smafl-pox wasa great advance. 
rhe virus from the cow produces only a modi- 
fied disease. Afteralong time it occurred to 
the investigator that this viras might be sup- 
| plied in the laboratory of the biologist, as well 
| as In the laboratory of nature. This discovery, 
however, was not reached ata single bound; it 
took years of application. Though the discov- 
ery of the attenuation of virus can no longer be 
contested, yet Pasien’s theory has become un- 
tenable. I was, perhaps, the first to show that 
it was not the oxygen of the air which produced 
the great change, but that it was a loss of activ- 
ity. But no method of attenuation yet discov- 
ered is sufficiently simple to be practiced by the 
ordinary farmer, and so, it that is to be any 





President Varnum of the Middlesex North 





practica! benefit, the vaccine must be prepared 
| at a central point and distributed broadcast over 
the country. But there are difficulties. It 
would be ver: wrong to thus distribute a virus 
dangerous to human life like the anthrax virus, 
and that is the only one in which the vaccine 
| retains its activity a sufficient time. Moreover, 
| in distribating virus, it would be an object to 
send it in the most virulent form. I have ex- 
perimented with diluted virus for several years 
to obtain a method ot producing immunity tree 
from the chief objections urged against the 
methods mentioned. 
The virus of fowl cholera is one of the most 
| virulent which is known to attack the lower ani- 


Society expressed the pleasure it afforded | mais, and yet we found that a single germ was 


him to extend a cordial welcome tothe gen- 


| tlemen of the State Board tothis seetion of 
| the commonwealth. 
most fortunate, he said, in securing the pres- 
ence of the guests from abroad for the pur- 
poses to which they propose to devote their 
attention at these meetings. For more than 
thirty years the State Board of Agriculture 
has been making earnest inquiry into the 
methods and requirements of practical hus- 
bandry, ascertaining the adaptability of ag- 
ricultural products to soil, climate, and mar 
kets, encouraging the formation of farmers’ 
clubs, agricultural libraries and reading 
rooms, and disseminating useful information 
in agriculture by means of lectures and in- 
stitutes; stimulating agricultural societ es 
to greater activity and usefulness, promoting 
the general education of farmers in the art 
of agriculture in every pcesible way, that 
they may realize the dignity and importance 
which belong to their calling. Before the 
organization of this board great prejudice 
existed in this country, and all the world 
over, even, against scientific farming; and 
conservatism has been the chief obstacle this 
board has met up to the present time. We 
naturally cling with great tenacity to old 
ways, old maxims and oldtraditions. There 
is a story of a man who carried his grain to 
mill on horseback with the grain in one end 
of the bag, and & stone in the othe: to make 
it balanse, while the bag reated on the neck 
of his horse. He was taught by his father 
and his grandfather to think that there was 
no better way; and when a neighbor sug 
gested to him to throw aside the stone and 
part the grain in the middle, and the experi- 
ment was tried, he said—*I don’t see but it 
works well enough, but what was good 
enough for dad is good enough for me. Dad 
knew a thing or two, and if there had been 
any better way he would have found it out. 
I'll put back the stone into the bag, and I 
know where I am.” 

Science has had to work its way slowly in 
all ages, and in all countries, to overcome 
prejudice and opposition, especially in its 
application to agriculture. So simple and 
so usefal an invention as a winnowing mill 
was most obstinately epposed by the far- 
mers of Scotland, where it first appeared, 
and was denounced from the pulpit as a 
devilis) and presumptuous invention of the 
arch enemy of souls. They preterred the 
method practiced by the Rowan laborers 
long before the Christian era of pouring it 
from one vessel to another, and letting the 
winti blow the chaff away. 

An entire and complete change has taken 
place in public opinion with regard to the 
paramount impertance of agricultural edu- 
cation. There are some present who re- 
member at the time of the organization of 
this board the great prejudice existing 
against what was called “book farming,” and 
there were but few papers or periodicals that 
would stand forth as champions of the cause. 
Almost an entire revolution has taken place 
in the received principles and practices of 
cultivatior during the existence of the board 
and much of this can be traced to the inves- 
tigations of its members and the publication 
of their experience, thus not only teaching 
each other, but making the knowledge of 
one the property of all. 

The farms and farmers of Middlesex coun- 
ty are witnesses as to the importance of 
science and education as applied to agricul- 
ture. A'l these great changes have been 
brought about by men of intelligeuce, in- 
quiry, education and science, and Middlesex 
county has not been backwar.i as a whole in 
appreciating the benefits of advanced hus- 
bandry. 

President Varnum proceeded to give a 
sketch of the history of Lowell, from the 
time it was a part ot Chelmsford, and a por- 
tion of the hunting grounds of Indian tribes, 
tothe presepttime. He spoke of its growth 
in population, in -vealth and in manufactur- 
ing industries, and many points of interest 
described were illustrated by use of the 
stereopticon in charge of Messrs. Moses W. 
Emerson and N.C. Sanborn. He closed his 
address with a sketch of the history of the 
Middlesex North Agricultural society, which 
was incorporated May 7th, 1855, the admis- 
sion of members being authorized from 
Chelmsford, Dracut, Billerica, ‘Tyngebor- 
ough, Dunstable, Westtord, Tewksbury, 
Wilmington, Burlington, North Reading, 
South Reading and Lowell, The first exhi- 
bition by the society was Leld September 19, 
1855, at Chelmsford Centre. It 1857 the 
society purchased of the Boston and Lowell 
railroad about fifteen acres of land for $747, 
and enclosed it with a substantia) fence at a 
cost of $1400. A building was soon after 
erected, and the society have held their ex- 
hibitions at the fair grounds since that time, 





Farmer. 


We consider ourselves 


incapable of injuring the most susceptidle birds. 
| {t requires very considcrabie numbers to over- 

come the vital resistance of the animal body. 
| These questions then arise: Why is it & single 
| active germ cannot reproduce itself indefinite!y ? 
| What is the nature of the resista:ce by which 
| living tistya resist and destroy germ? How can 
anumverv. germs multiply where one cannut? 
| Above all, how can such a local multiplication 
} confer on the tissues of the whole body the 

power to resist completely enormous numbers 
}of such germs for years atterward? Those 
questions ure practical ones, and must be solved 
}in the near future. We havea new method of 
| inoculauon superior to the methods of European 
| scteutists, but these studies have also led us to 
| inquire if there is not something beyond vac- 
| ciuation or inoculation which would be far more 
| Satisiactory. To-day we must introdace the 
| living germs of contagious fevers into the animal 
and allow them to conier the immunity in their 
own mysterious way. In the future we hope to 
| force this secret from them and to accomplish it 
in Our own way and withoat their assistance. 
We are gutting near the question in our experi- 
ments now, and shall eventually be able to tortify 
agaiust these microscopic enemies by a few doses 
of some chemical substance as we now give 
other medicine, and thus the inconvenience, the 
danger of introducing living germs into the body 
will be overcome. We are learning that what 
may be a good disintectant in one disease may 
be useless in another. Carbolic acid in solutions 
of sufficient strength destrors almost all varieties 
of disease germs, but this may be diluted until 
it is no longer reliable. There are some dis- 
eases, such as fowi cholera, swine plague, black 
quarter and anthrax, which we cannot at present 
attempt to Stamp oat, and for that a safe system 
of vaccination would be a great boon. 

We have not the slightest doubts as to the 
correctness of the germ theory of disease; not 
only can the germs of many animai plagues be 
easily seen and cultivated, but their identity 
with the active principle in the virus can be 
established beyond a doubt. The attenuation of 
the virus of certain diseases and the importance 
of the new methods of vaccination are also ac- 
cepted as fixed tacts. But the situation tn 
America is much different from what it is in 
France. Tbe operation of vaccination as prac- 
ticed Europe requiresa skilltuland experi 
enced man. It becomes, therefore, necessary to 
simplify the operation, and to bring it within 
the comprehension of any man. 

There are also other veterinary problems to 
be solved. Ina little strip of territory along the 
Atlantic coast there prevails a lung dise:se of 
cattle which cannot be found elsewhere. IL: pre- 
vails for long periods and is often carried consid- 
erable distauces. This implies danger to all 
stock interests. When pleuro-pneumonia invaded 
Massachuseits you wiped it out of existence by 
exterminating every affected herd, but your 
good example has not been followed as it should 
be by otber States. Our work at the department 
is lumited to a study of the nature of these oat- 
breaks and to quieting apprebensions. How 
much better it would be if, in cooperation with 
the State authorities, we were able to purchase 
and destroy every infected herd and quarantine 
the premises until every trace of the disease had 
disappeareu. 

Our pork prodacts have also beon shut out of 
many countries because a small part of them are 
found to contain triching. It is true that most 
of the trichingw are destroyed by saitingand all 
by cooking, but we want to abolish the remotest 
danger from e«ting even the rawest kind of un- 
cured pork. Where the infected animals come 
from we do not know, but we are mak’ng experi- 
ments to remove the trouble. 

Dr. Salmon was followed by President J. C. 
Greenough of Amherst, who delivered an address 
on “The Place and the Work ot the State Col- 
lege.” 


“THE PLACE AND THE WORK OF 
THE STATE COLLEGE.” 


Address by J. C. Greenough, 
Preasdent of the Muss. Agricultural College. 


The State College, by its course of studies now 
prepared and in good part arranged, meets the 
wants of those young men who desire to pursue 
a college course of study, but do not wish to 
spend much time in the study of the ancient 
classics. The classic colleges continue the work 
begun in the classic department of our high 
schools; the State College should continue the 
work begun in the Eoglish department. 

The main object of the college course should 
be to form men intellectually and morally, but 
also to give the student practical instraction 
which will prepare him to engage in some useful 
employment. The cultivation of the soil and 
employments connected with the cultivation are 
the employments most common to our country. 
Bvery scieatific principle taoght in a college 
course must be presented in some of its applica- 
tions in order to be understood. In the State 
College the applicaiion is made in agriculture 
and kindred employments. { here touch one im- 
portant diff.rence between the proper work ot 
the State College and the work of other institu- 
tions. For instance, the principles ot chemistry 
arc the same, whether taught in one place or in 
another. The illustrations and applications are 
not the same in every institution. In the State 
College they relate to agriculture. The same is 
true of botany. 

Mr Grecnough discussed the relative value of 
the classics and ihe modern languages, showing 
that the disciplioary value of the modern lan- 
guages had not as } oe been thoroughly tested. 

“We cannot be said to have fully tested in our 
colleges the disciplinary valae of the English 

uage.” The speaker then notieed in detail 

tbe work of the several departmects, showing, 





The sveiety is in a flourishing condition,and 


first, the value of the military training as & meang 
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